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1 68 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. [Vol. XVI. 

relations of the farmers to the questions of the day — such as the 
tariff, railway problems, bimetallism, taxation, etc. — scarcely accom- 
plish their purpose. They are in reality brief and sensible discus- 
sions of these subjects, written in a judicious and conservative 
spirit ; and their main service to the farmer will be to furnish him 
with an intelligent statement and discussion of these questions from 
a general, rather than from a particular, standpoint. The author, in 
his effort to defend the business classes from the ignorant and false 
charges of many of the farmers, perhaps goes too far in his apologies 
and does not recognize the full force of the evils that do exist. In 
his chapter on the speculator, on the other hand, he is himself prob- 
ably somewhat influenced by popular prejudice, and attributes undue 
importance to the influence of speculative transactions on the 
"spot" market. M. B. Hammond. 

University of Illinois. 

A Treatise upon the Law and Practice of Taxation in Missouri. 
By Frederick N. Judson, of the St. Louis Bar. Columbia, Mo., 
E. W. Stephens, 1900. — xiv, 358 pp. 

In the conviction that " the law of taxation cannot be understood, 
even by lawyers, without knowledge of the recognized economic 
principles," and that " the confessed failure of the system in securing 
equality of taxation is not only for lawyers, but for all citizens, 
the most serious question of our time," Mr. Judson has made an 
exhaustive study — historical, legal and economic — of the Missouri 
system of taxation. The resulting volume will be a welcome addition 
to the growing series of monographs on the tax systems of particular 
commonwealths, and will be especially useful to lawyers whose 
clients pay taxes in Missouri. While it contains much of local and 
legal interest only, there are several chapters which may be read with 
profit by any student of taxation. Mr. Judson's claim that Missouri 
is the typical American state, " neither distinctively Northern, South- 
ern, Eastern or Western," finds some justification in its composite 
system of taxation ; for it is far enough south to have a well-devel- 
oped system of privilege taxes, and far enough north to have 
borrowed some features from New England. It is interesting to find 
that the general property tax was not fully established until 1865, 
the earlier laws having enumerated the objects of taxation and fixed 
a rate separately for each. Until 1822 there was a tax on bachelors — 
not, apparently, for the encouragement of matrimony, but simply to 
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reach the taxable faculty of a class of men who had no need of 
houses and lands. On the other hand, school taxes were levied only 
upon those who had children in school, and varied with the number 
of children sent. The present-day school tax in Missouri is the 
vehicle of democracy — albeit democracy with a property qualifica- 
tion ; for the town meeting survives only in the district school meet- 
ing, at which the taxpayers determine the rate of the school tax, the 
length of the school year, etc. 

The inevitable chapters on " The Failure of the General Property 
Tax" quote estimates from various sources to the effect that busi- 
ness real estate in St. Louis is assessed at from 24 to 42 per cent 
and residence property at from 66 to 88 per cent of its value ; while 
the street railways, even when some attempt seems to have been 
made to tax more than the tangible property, were assessed at only 
38^ per cent of their value and farm lands in the state as a whole 
at 35 per cent. This discrimination in favor of rural real estate, 
however, is probably more than offset by the failure to reach urban 
personalty. Forty-five per cent of the total assessment of personal 
property in St. Louis consists of property in the probate court ; and 
securities disclosed by the probate records or otherwise are assessed 
at their full value and required to pay one-third, one-half or even 
two-thirds of the income in taxes. Mr. Judson draws a parallel 
between this tax on widows and orphans and the 40 per cent 
income tax which was thought to justify insurrection in Cuba. 

The reforms definitely proposed by Mr. Judson are : more adequate 
judicial remedies for inequality of assessment ; separation of the 
sources of state and local revenue, followed by an extension of local 
control over tax rates, assessments and bond issues ; abolition of 
self-assessment ; substitution of corporation and inheritance taxes for 
the direct taxation of personal property ; and taxation of merchants 
and manufacturers on the basis of rent paid instead of on their own 
returns of stock and plant. He seems also to favor a partial income 
tax to reach incomes not derived from property, and apparently he 
would make rental the measure of this tax also. He would tax the 
special franchises of public-service corporations and put an end to 
the double taxation of mortgaged real estate ; but he is opposed to 
the introduction of the California system forbidding the payment of 
the tax by the debtor, on the ground that it has failed of its purpose 
in California. 

Max West. 

Washington, D. C. 



